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O For her husband's Juhch. 
O For a baking contest' 
O To put whipped creafTi on. 
O DK 
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PREFACE 



This report could have been tf tied "All You Need to Know Abaut 
Test-Taking Skills Because Sonieone As jedJ' 

The first peopt€ to ask me abDiJt test-tiking skins for chndreii 
were those who were planning the siimer workshops for the Tucson Early 
EduaatiQn Model (TEEN), Arizona Center for Educational Research and 
Devalopmert , Then tfiere were requests ftom field representatlyes to 
cofiduct mrkshopB. for teachers and consultation sesstons with program 
assistants In the comniunltiis. The fnput froin all v/ho have partici- 
pated in those sessions has resulted in a much different docuniefit 
than I wuld have written a year ajo- 

The Qbjectiv'es for the workshops on test^taking skills were* 
1, Explain vihj/ test-taking skins are necessary for 
cM Idren. 

Z, Wintlfy academic and test-tak1n$ skills necessary 

for a given test. 
3, Make an exercise practicing a te^t-taking skill wfthiri 
the context of an academic skill , 
After a presentation of research findings and opinioris concern- 
ing test-takiing skills , the workshops provided for the application of 
those skiTls to the teacher*s classrooinas fellov^s: 

Stratggj^: Worfc in pairs or as a grade 1 es^el group. 
Dlr^icjtions ^ Choose a situation to mrk through using 
materials you would actuany use in jour classroom; 
examples: song, recipe, cooking e^^perienqes intel- 
lectual kits spell ing^ word bank^ creative writing. 
Appiy; 1, Discuss possible test-tal<irig skills relating 
to the situation. 

2. Identify at least three skills that could be 
practiced as eKercises 1n a TEEM interest center. 
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3, For latsf sharing, record and develop: 

a, Identltj^ of a i$m€) test-taking skill (s) 
to bi developed/ reinforced* 
Invitation written for chndren, for the 
acti vltj* 

c. Description of materials and methods to 
be used . 

d. List of possible extinsions. 

The present report Is the result of tha djisciissions during and 
after those training sessions. The report presents research findings 
and opinions intertwined. Mthmqh no documentation 1s provided with 
each stateniint in the report, the references do substantiate many con 
elusions* I do not apologizap fioTOyers for holding a strong opinion 
on a matter of which I have no proof as long as there Is no way my 
approach can hurt a child, 

Tips on Discussing Test Wiseness <TW) with Children sunnniarlzes 
the essentials the teacher should know about Improving children's 
test skins. This part should be read and reread, 

I owe special thanks to Nori Magner v/ho helped plan the work- 
shops and ensured their success; to Nor1, Jan Burrus and Sand/ Vol! 
for their help in getting commurlty reactions and feedback; to Jane 
Hedger and her First Graders in Clinton Schaol. Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for stories and suggested Items in the practice exercises^ ard to 
all those who participated in the sesslors and provided feedback. 
Although I share the credit for anything worthwhile you may find 
here, I take sole responsibnit^ for the opinions expressed. 

Darren Sabers 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
University of Arizona 



INTRODUCTION 



The nied for this report is based on two ass uinpt ions* 

1* Some day each child in your classrooin will be "tested" 

for some reason and an important decision will be based 

on that outcome. 
2* The person who improves inability to "take" exams is 

Hkely to Improve her/his score on the test, (Stated 

another ways those who can do It exceed those who 

can*t. ) 

The first assumption does not mean school testing only. Perhaps 
the important test is one to determine who gets the desired position 
in business^ the chosen specialty in the service^ admission to the 
"right" schools a civil service rating, or a prerequisite course 
waived. The second assumption can hardly be quaitioned. 

Test- taking skills are necessary for TEEM children to demonstrate 
what they have learned. Whether we approve or not* standardized tests 
win continue to be used to evaluate school programs. The norms for 
standardized tests are derived from groups of students who have many 
of the requisite test-taking skills. If the TEEM children try to 
"compete" without the requisite skills, their performance will appear 
deceivingly low* 

It Is not my position to argue for continued use of standardized 
tests. I believe they are inevitable. What we must do Is prepare our 
children so that they can perform as well as their ability allows and 
not be hampered by unfamlliarity with the requisite test skills. 

There are two types of skills needed to perform well on a stan- 
dardized aehievement test: (1) the cognitive ability or basic skill 
that the test is designed to measures and (2) the ability to demon^ 
strate that cognitive ability or basic skill within the test situation. 
Test-taking skills are the skills needed by a child to demonstrate the 
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cognitive ability that the exafn is canstructed to measure. Me are 
not talking about teaching the content of the tests, but the ability 
to defnonstrate the knowledge already possessed. We do not teach tes_t 
but how to take tests , Some writers refer to this ability as Test 
Wiseness (TW). 



PART I: The Test-Taking Sknis 



The test- taking skills necessary for a given test are easy to 
identify and rmii]y learned. A study (Pike* 1973) conducted with 
TEEM children has provided eviderice of the effectiveness of efforts 
directed at test- taking skills problem areas. 

The test- taking skills Identified in tliat study were: 
^ • Filling in an o^al shaped space with a pencil. 

2, Fming In only Qne such space per test Item J 

3. Filling an oval shaped space under the picture of an 
object. 

4. Filling In (^'marking" ) the space under only one object 
when presented with three objects per test item* 

5, Narking the spaci bes ide tlie word that identifies the 
picture of an object. 

6, Marking the space beside th e word that identifi es a 
pictured object given four response options (words)* 

7. Narking the space beside a dictated word given four 
response o ptions but no pictured object . 

8, Drav^in q a ring around several pictured objects. 

9 . Writing a number in a box (square) . 

10 . Writing the number of several pictured objects In a 

n. Following the left'to-right and top- to-bott om test item 
se quencing forntat^ 

The above skills may seem so elementary that they do not deserve 
special consideration in the classroofn, Hovwever^ it was found that 
instruction and practice in those skills significantly improved chil- 
dren's test scores in grades 1 and 2. Third graders had already 



In Netropolitan Readiness Test more thar one space is required for 
some items , 
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sufficiently masterad the skms so that no Improvement resulted 
from those exercises. 

Practice ixercises for the identified skills are presented in 
the sufmnary report of that research (Pikes 1973). Additional exer- 
cises presented with the present report are Intended to extend the 
test-taking skills instruction to regular classroom activities, 

Additional test skills that TEEN children need to acquire 
1ncl ude : 

12. Listening to and following directions* Ability to 
follow directions is often made more important 
because directions art given In English, 

13* Finding identifiers and keeping in sequence with 
the teacher during dictated portions of the tests. 

14, Working independently on a timed task for the dur- 
ation of the time required, 

15, Treating test items independently of personal expe- 
rience when the keyed answer is dependent only on 
presented information, 

16, Conipleting the task in the allotted time, 

17* Harking an answer even when not certain 1t 1s correct. 

The test wise student handles these tasks so easily they are 
often taken for granted, However i many children learn (and rightly 
so) that irnportant and useful sources of correct answers are abun- 
dant in the classroom (yet on a testa 1t is not permissible to ask 
or seek answers). Some children are taught to make certain their 
answer Is correct (yet on a test they mst pick a "best choice'* 
and proceed). Only in a test setting Is time at such a premium 
that one task becomes so Important all other things and people must 
be ignored. In a language experience approach to learnings children 
learn to relate what they read to their real life situation (yet on 
a test they must answer within the context of a prescribed setting). 
Examples of those conflicts are readily seen in testing young chil- 
dren* 

2 
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PerNaps the most important of all test-taking skins is the 
requlfanient that a child make a choice for each Item on the test. 
This is different from many learning situations where omitting or 
procrastinating Is permissible. This requirement is the most eon- 
troversial issue with regard to the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(MAT) and is discussed extensively in Part II of the present report • 
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PART II: Philosophy of Knowledge Tested 



Thers are two philosophies regarding the fundamental nature of 
knowledge. One approach ts that knowledge is of an absoluti nature, 
and the stu^' nt either knows or does not know an answer* The other 
approach contends that knowledge 1s of a relative nature, and that 
the student should be expected to make relative Judgments about the 
probabilities of correctness* The first contends that 1f the student 
is not certain she/he should not "guessi" whereas the second contends 
that all the student can do is choose tho most probable keyed answer. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test Is based on the formar phllos- 
ophys and the inclusion of DK (or ? in the Primer) for the Don't Know 
response is an effort to keep students from guessing when the correct 
answer is not known* The use of the DK options is not recommended by 
many test experts,^ yet it appears often in the MATs the most widely 
used test battery in America, 

The reason that the second philosophy has more proponents 1s due 
to the difficulty of defining how certain one must be to be "sure'* of 
something. Many concepts we are sure of are incorrect^ and seldom 
is an Intelligent person 100 percent certain of anything.^ 

The teacher who believes/in absolute knowledge is asked to take 
the Metropolitan Reading Test, Elementary Level, and defend her/his 



'As early as 1965, and again in 1974, the Joint Cormittt&e of the 
American Psychological Association^ American Educational Research 
Association, and the National Council on Measurement in Education 
has deemed it essential that the examinees be given the strategy 
to maximize her/his test score. 

'l love to use as an example the fact that I do not know for certain 
what my own name is. My mother always spelled it Darrell Lees the 
same way I spell it and the way it appears on my Social Security 
card* However, the Monsignor who baptiied me christened me Darrell 
Leo to give me a patron saint. Then the clerk at the courthouse 
put Darrel Lee on my birth certificate. To top if off^ Santa used 
to leave gifts for Daryl, and I always claimed them. Now how can 
a person who doesn't know his own name ask a child to mark DK 
(Don't Know) whenever she/he is unsure of a response? 
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answers on all the Items* Tiachers have been surprised at hovi often 
the right answer is a matter of opinion. The MAT does not use DK as 
a response to thosa reading itmn^ but the Instructions do not tell 
the studint to mark an answer even If uncertain of thi correctness of 
the response. 

Unfortunately, the use of the DK response is not an Issue on 
which one can remain neutral, The issue cannot be ignored. 1 have 
a test before me where a student marked 31 of 40 responses DK (Test 
5, nejnentary Level , MAT). The student niirked 8 correct and mi sunder- 
stood the directions to item 2* where the 6 + □ ^9 confused him 
(this 1s discussed again later). There 1s no way his score of 8 is 
comparable to another's score of 8 when the second student guessed 
at many items. 

Some teachers instruct their students to ignore the DK dis trac- 
tor. In factt we have evidence that sonie teachers in the standard- 
ization sample told their students to never mark DK (Flndlei^, 1965), 
The fallowing example will shov# how this affects MAT norms , 

Fictitious Data-Hypo thetleal Example 
Suppose the 40-^1 tem test just mentlQned was given to two groups , 
both having the same degree of knowledge. The difference between 



Group A and Group B below is only 


that Sroup A does not use DK vhen 


uncertain. 


Sroup A 


Group B 


Items known and marked right 


12 


12 


Items "known" but marked wrong 


4 


4 


Items guessed correct 


6 


q) Students in Group 


18 


f use DK and do not 


Items guessed wrong 


OJ guess 


Items marked DK 


0 


24 


Average Score 


18 


12 


Percentile Rank 


38 


26 


The difference In Percentile 


Rank is 12 points due only to Group A 


students* willingness to mark a q\ 


lolce when not 


certain. Perhaps there 



are no groups as, different as the two used in this exatnple, but there 
are Individuals more extreme. There Is no fair way to compare results 
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when sorn€ studsnts guass and others mark DK. 

Now suppose your studants take the MAT and are compared to thm 
national nomi group vhich contains both Group A and Broup B. If 
soma of ^our studants mrk DK and some don't (as 1s the unjal case)> 
your students' performance v/in look better than Group B but worse 
than Groiip A, Because wa don't knovs how man^ schools like those In 
Sroup A v/ara In the fionn samplei we don^t know how much the norms 
are affected, Nan^ of us believe few or no schools like those 1n 
Group A exist. But the MAT nonns are made "harder" to match becausa 
schools like those 1r Group-A^ere Included* Schools where children 
art taught to use DK are at a disadvantage^ and schools where chll- 
dran are taught to Ignore DK are at an advantage * There is no "in 
beta^atn" area where irou can do what is "Just right*" What I would 
do is obvious. 
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PART III: The Need for Tast Wiseness 



, The administrator (of the test) should be 
sure that the eKamlnee understarids the tasks 
Involved in taking the test: what kinds of 
responses are to ba irode and on what answar 
sh€ets, the Implications for test-taking strat- 
egy of erasures or multiple marking or guassingf* 

Stmdat*(b /ot Edmatiomt mi 
Feyaholagicat Tests^ ZBHi 

If we vyaiit a child to demonstrate how well the goals of Instruc-^ 
tion have beer mt^ we must allaw the child to respond to our questions, 
Mlthout the required test skills the child cannot demonstrate what has 
or has not been learned. 

Itinis like number 21 on Test 5 of the Metropolitan Achlevenient 
Tests, Prtinary IE (Form F)* can be missed due to the way a student 
marks It, The item is 4 + □ 18* and some children write the an- 
swer In the □ rather than^fllling the oval neKt to 14, This is an 
txainple of the type of skill a child should be taught to practice, 
Many children are exposed to workbooks where the used as the 

place to write in an answer to coinputation exercises. The MAT PHmor 
(Form H) has an Itefn, 2 + 3 ^ □ » where the answer must be written 
in the □ * The very next leveU MAT Priniary II (Fonri F) has siinllar 
iteins but no credit 1s given unless the correct oval is marked, There- 
fore students taught only to fill in the Q may score higher on these 
iteins In the first grade than 1n the second when Primary II is used, 
This indicates the need to provide students with experiences relevant 
to the particular test format they will encounter. Perhaps at the 
second grade level the child should be given practice with both the 
Q and the oval in the same exercise* 

As I write this I am looking at a Primary 31 HAT (Math Cofnputa- 
tion Test) taken by a TEEH second grader- The person who hand-scored 
this Test Booklet did not notice that whenever there was a Q in an 
item, e.g., 5 - Q - 3i he had written the correct number 1n the 



Q but did not mark the oval . AUo, whtr NG (for Not aiven) was the 
correct ariswer he always checked DK (for Con't tcnov/). t c^n count 12 
Itenis hi did correctly on page 12 alone, j'&t his. scoire an the test was 
6. In falrnBSS to the scorer I will admit the studerit anl^ marked € 
correctly, but he did know 12. 

In the same test on Reading, Part A, Sentences i itm 4 shows a 
picture of a fire station where firainan are painting. The child re- 
ceived no credit for marking "the f i reinan has the tools for puttirg 
out a fire" presuinably because no fireflghting equipinent Is pictured. 
This is vhere the child must learn to know what the test requires , 
that he must restrict his answers to the specific situation In the 
test. This is especlallj' hard in cl assrooins enphaslzing tlie langijage 
experience approach, It could be addeda with reference to the Item 
in questions that no sentence Is a \rery good des-criPtor' because the 
picture shows two firenien painting. But the child must learn to rnake 
the "best" guess. Some printings have only one flrein»r^ Instead of 
two' In the picture for that item, a fact which improves the item but 
retains the above problein. Item 4 has no "right" respQr^SB, Item S 
has two "right" risponses. In each case a "gues.!" 1a required. 

One example of the need for a child to respond contrary to escpe- 
rlence concerns an item regarding aft umbrena. The ke>»6d response for 
the Item was to keep dry In .the rain, but the Tucson native had orlj 
seer umbrellas used to provide shade on a sunnj day. waj ^rgm 
that extrapolating beyond one's own ixperiences I's not merelj a 
test-taking skill, yet it is apparent how the difficylt/ is increased 
for the child in the early stages of the language expef^lence approach. 

There are tests other than the HAT which ha.ve Problem areas. In 
the California Achievement Tests (Level 3} there are dt^ections to 
M¥£ SURE YOU HAVE ERASED CONPLETELV THE UNilANTED H^RKS FOR AMY 
ANSWERS THAT VOL CHANGED." When one little 4th grader l^eard these 
directions she erased every answer she had recorded tn that section - 
the result would have been a score of zero had b. proctQr* not noticed. 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills have a ver^ uniisijal format for 
testing punctuation and capltalizatl oni Vll thout sonie Practice on 
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these formats the child has a ver^ difficult time. With practice, 
thi fcrTiiat fi understandable and very reasonable, 

Experianca is niedid with time limits and guisslrig to avoid soini 
obvious misineasuriniertt. Orie student worked tTO-th1rds of tfie prob- 
leins in a math subtest ©f the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and missed 
only one itam^ fat the oi^ltted the othtr one-third because she was 
"not completely certain'- of her ansv/ars. If time vas runnirig outi 
she could have Improved her score by blindly guess Iriga and her score 
would then have been more comparable to others with the same degree 
of knowledge but better test skills. Of course^ if time wei^e not 
the probleni* she needs only to be taught to answer even though she 
may be v^rong. 

The basic rtconmendatl on for iinprovirig test performance Is to 
make the student niore cofnfortable b^^ elimnatiiig the unkriown aspects 
of the tasting situation. Perhaps we want to provide a sporting 
motto 1 Ike: 

Suess and Go 

Miss *em Quick 

Miss with a Smile 

Miss 'em and Forget 'am 

Choose and Cut Out 

The phnosophy behind each riDtto is to see the test situation 
as a game that must be played or a contest that should be tried. 
Attempt to dc your best but don't worry about mlstakeSj becfliis^^ 
worrying abotit mistakas causes lower scores. A test shQuld be no 
less fun than a ganie of checkers or Monopoly when one knows how to 
play. 
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PART IV: Use of Practice E)cerc1s€S 



The eKarcisss discussed here and included in Appendix A are 
patterntcl on the forniat and itm types used in the MAT. Different 
problems would be treated if a different test were used the focus • 

old Ida md Ser He (Appendix A) Is a story tfrltteri by five TEEM 
childraii. The Items based on the story follow the forfnat of the NATp 
except that DonH Know (DK) is Tiot used In the MAT with these types 
of items* Because DK is such a probleni area it Is r*ecoraiind^d that, 
children get as inueh eKposure to it as possible before taking the WAT 
tests (Pikei 1973* 17), Of csurse thare would be little nead to 
use that Tesponse If the achiwamant test selected did wiot have that 
opt! on* 

The items in the Old Ida cmdEBT Pie exercise require the stu- 
dent to answer on different Mgnitive levels. IteTns 1 and 4 are re- 
call or "look back for the answer" tjrpes. Item 2 asks the child to 
make an inferefice. One importaiit test-taking skill is the abiltti' 
to differentiate between literal (factual recall) and irfarantlal 
questtons. We call literal t^/p€S the "look back for the answer*" 
kind bacau^a the answer can usually be found by rereadirg the pas- 
sage* Inferential types are dlffererit and one reading usually gives 
as much informatldn as needed to answer the item. Me do not encour- 
age the rereading of a passage tft answer Inferential types. A corn- 
iron Inferential question which dDes mt require reraading is "\^hat 
Is the best nanie for the stori^?" This question was not used in 
these axercises because we use ttie story naines in the discussion, 
but It should be asked often In practice eKerclses. 

Item 3 presents a probleni ta the child In that the story doesn*t 
saj if Ida tasted htr pU^ only that she licked her lips. But the 
child can guess that a pie would not be tasted before the contest or 
It would not be whole when the Judge saw It. This causes a problein. 
Hare the cbild must use outside information about pie contests, yet 
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nwst items shoyld be answered oitly In the context of v^tiat was In tha 
stor^*. The taacher could admit thert my bi nc vay to know far cer- 
tain what the corrfrct answer is, but 50me guy rained Sabirs wr©te the 
items and he thinks the judge was the first perscm to taste Ida's 
pie* 3f this were a standardized test, the one who wrote th€ Itani 
(or an editor) woijiid say what the cQrrect answer is* 

The teacher should recognize the problerii and capitalize on it. 
Maybe th«re are no cofrect answers > but the test requires a choice. 
So we Riairk a best choice. In that ex«rc1sei there fs no reason to 
choose DK or Ingram Miller's so w^ chocse between Ida and the judge. 

The exercise The Day GTomdm Falntmd (Appendix A) 1s 

slinilar to Old Ida and Fts, There are good reasons to use both 
at one sitting: (1) to encourage the cKild to take a dozen items 
wIthQyt stopplngt (H) to answer itens based on different passages 
at one tliningi and (3) to add plausibility tQQptions about Wtjler 
in Ida's e)(an)ples and ylce versa. 

Item 5 on Gmndm Millmi^ Is identical t© Item ^ on Old Ida. 
Yet iilthQLigh the options are the samia th^ correct answer is d1f- 
fercnt* TMs example should help the child see that a correct 
answer in case Is incorreict In another. I hav^e found that even 
graduate studeDts tend to reniember answers from a pretest and there- 
fore miss sfmllar questions on a later test* 

^ ■ Itanis 6i 7, and 8 on Gx^cmdm MttZ&t^ saeni qutte different be- 
cause they are nurnber oriented*^ yet the> are similar. It€in 6 1s 
factual » Item 7 has no correct ansi^er based on the story , so the 
child f s fofced to make a choice without enough Inforfnatlon given. 
In 1tern 7, m knm li 2i and OK are not ccrTect, We know from the 
story she maide at least 3 piesp but she mght have made more* The 
teacher could ask the children what is the test answeri 3 or NG^ 
sfnce in this case the guy who wrote the item doesn't have a keyed 
respoTiSi^ The iiiiportarit thing is that the child make a choice and 
not bt too concerned that no one will ever knw If the response 1s 
correct, 

Iteni a Is an exaniple where M is the correct response. It 1s 
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importart that children beconiB famllar with Not Given (NS) before 
taking the MAT* Many aMniples like Old 23a mi GmnSna MUZbv should 
be used btfore chndran are testid for real. 

NG Is a response with which the childrin have much trouble. Some 
childraii refer to It as "NO GOOD,-' a respoiis^ inore appropriately attached 
to DK* To other children NG refers to not enoug h Informat ion giyen and 
a chndren thirk of it as there is a ccrrect answer » but It Is not 
includad in the response . The MAT uses only the latter meaning for NG, 
Vrfhich means NG Is rot the correct response to item 7 In GranMa Mllmr. 
In that case* 3 must be the number of pies slie made because no other 
ansv/er 1s more Ifkelj* Bn4 NG cannot mean more Information is needed 
1f the test Is based on the NAT forriat* 

Perhaps many children would beiiefft from the basic exercises In 
Pike*s <1973) AppendiK, Howevers the exefcises provided here require 
those same skills and may teach them as well * An exercise like one In 
this report (see Appendix B) for K-1 way be useful In showing children 
how to elifninate the worst responses to Increase the chance of a "good" 
gijess. 

Rush (1970) has written a yary good workbook to Introduce the 
language of directions. This is a linear prograinmed approach to en- 
able the daaf child to follow directions* but it mai^ be equally bene- 
ficial to the hearing child, 
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PART Vi Tips on Oiscussing Test Wlseniss (TW) 

with Children 



In using practice tests with chndrerii the following points might 
prova useful: 

1. The Isarnlng environment is an essential aspact of 
TEEM's Instructional program and must not be sacrificed to 
introduea test- taking skills. Use the learning materials 
already found In the classroom and Introduce TW as an intel- 
lectual skill in a test center and/or at cofmnlttee time. 

2. Discuss with students how to attack (approach) a 
problem. Some testwisi people read many questions before 
reading the passagei others read only one qi^estlon before 
reading the passage. I prefer to read questions until I 
find a literal quastlon that requires reading the passage, 
then I read the passage. Especially on problenis inter- 
preting graphs and maps* one should neyer try to understand 
the passage (graph and map) before answering items. There 
H usually much mora information than is needed for answer- 
ing the questions and time is wasted reading all the extra 
material , 

3. Discuss why each wrong answer is wrong and discuss 
why students perform poorly on tests. The child should know 
what the task requires and what "traps" are set for the un- 
suspecting student- 

4. Provide prictice items that have one ridiculous answer^ 
one possible but not related and two possible answers (but 
only one keyed correct). This should show students how easy 
1t Is to use partial knowledge to eliminate one option, then 
another I and improve one's chance at a good choice. When 
children cannot ditermlne the best answer, they should employ 
a strategy of eliminating the worst responses and choosing 
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from the remaining options* This strategy can double tfie 
probability of a correct guass, An exercise to develop 
this skm is Included in Appendix B* 

5* Have students inake tests wNn they write books or 
do reports. Help the studerits to see testing as a logi- 
cal extension of the learnlrig anvlronment. 

6, Some teachars v/ondtr what to ttll students about 
changing answers. The research is contradictory. It 
appears that when children are told not to change answers 
but do It anywayi their changes are for the better. How- 
ever i when told to change answirs^ they make indiscriminate 
changes which lower their scores. The best advice appears 
to be "changa only when you have a good reason to change*" 

7, To Introduce the atmosphere of test time^ some 
teachars have "quiet time" in the classroom every day. As 
one put Its "It makes no more sanse to have It loud In the 
room all day than to have It quiet all day*" Others have 
a quiet centeri or a test center where the child works in- 
dapendintly and quietly for increasing amounts of time* 
(Before you conclude l*m goiTig overboard* reread suggestion 
#1 In this part.) 

8, The student must increase the amount of time she/he 
1s able to work Independently on the test exercises until 
the times needed for the MAT are reached. Maximum times 
(In minutes) are as follows: 

(Grade/No) Subtest (Time) Subtest (Time) 

Primary I Math Concepts (15) Reading (15) 

Primary II (2,5-3.4) Reading (23) ProbleinSol. (IS) 

Elementary (3,5-4,9) Math Comp (35) Problem Sol. (30) 



Primer (k*7-l*4) An subtests require 20 minutes 

teacher dictation* 

9, Before testing by the Stanford Research Institute's 

outside evaluation team, some teachers suggest an unknowi^ 
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perscri give a practice test to the cfiildreii so that the 
experience is not Lpsetttng, Hare one miist be cafeful, 
becaijse when SRI personnal read the directions to DK, some 
children sa^* "Oh boj^ v/a can inark DIC (or NG) today*" 
Children must liarr v^htn to ignore directions (sad, i.sn't 
it?). 

10, During test time (or quiat tline ir practice) children 
must be taught to wait quietly when they finish a test before 
time is called. On a SS-mlnute test many chndren finish as 
much as 10 minutes early. If these chfldrtn move around the 
roonis talk, or even says "I'm donei*- tha> can disturb class- 
mates who have not yet finished. Though difficult to teachs ^ 
this is an easy way to Iricrease total class performance. 

11, Children need exposure to test itenis that are contrary 
to present life's eKperlences. An exaniple might be an Easter 
story presented in December, The questions "What holiday 1s 
Mary preparing for?'' reqijires the child to think "Easter" 
when the classroont looks like Chrtstmas. In other exercises * 
ha^^e three options be realistic biit only one be correct in 
teruis of the story on which the item is based. 

12, Read the InstriiCtioris on using a test, the directions 
for admi nlstratlon^ and study old tests to see what is being 
required of the students. Examine completed tests to see 
what mistakes your students make, 

13* When developing practice €)€erc1s€Sj teachers should 
try out exercises on each other and collaborate In the 
deyelopment of instructional strategies, 

14. Separate answer sheets should be introduced to stu- 
dents long before the/ encounter them In the regular testing 
program* TEEN children are not tested v/ith saparate answer 
sheets at the present tinie, 

15. Avoid creating a response bias which may lower chll- 
' dren*s scores. Dc not use the same option as the right 

answer consistently (niost teachers key "b" or the second 
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option and the students tand to mark that option). A good 
practice may be to give students an exercise where the same 
options (say^ a star, a moon, a ball and a pumpkin) have 
different questions (e*g.i which one Is idible, which is larg- 
ar, etc-) The child will then learn that what is keyed depends 
on the question asked, 

16. Note the two formats used In the practice exercises, 
Some options and ovals run vertically^ others run horizon- 
tal ly on the page. The child should see both in practice 
because both are used in the MT, 

17- Note also that each practice exercise does not cover 
all 17 points 1n the list in Part I. Childrtn need all those 
skills, but no one exercise (or test) will include them all. 
The child must be eKposed to different kinds of practice 
exercisas^ over a long period of time. The skills cannot be 
taught In one setting. A one-page practice exercise on the 
MAT Is grossly Inadequate. 
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APPENUIX A 



OLD IDA AND HER PIE 

Last year, 1n 1973, thert was an old lady nanied Mrs. Ida layers • 
She was at her house on Holdrtga St: Old Ida baked an appla pie for 
the baking contest* 

Mhan the pla was finished, she put her Initials I*M, on the crust. 
She Hcked her lips and said, "M-m-ni good." 

She went to the Qontest and the judge tasted her pie* He said, 
"Old Ida, you are the winner today because your p1e 1s great!" 

T*D*s 0*li, K,B,, L#H*, L*H, 



THE DAY GRANDMA MILLER FAINTED 

One rainy morning a little old woman namid Grandnia Miller was 
baking some piesv She mads cherryi pumpkin and apple, Tht p1es 
were for her husband Ingram to take to work for his lunch. 

When the pies came out of the ovens Srandma Miller cut the 
initials I,M. In the crust. Then she went to the store for some 
Cool Whip to put on top of the pies. When Grandnia Miller got back 
home the pits were gone! After all the hard work, she falrited* 
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1. 



When was the story Old Ida and Her He written? 
01972 01973 Qm 



2. Why did the judge taste Ida's pie? 
He was hungry 
He liked apple pie 
His job was to taste pies 

O DK 



3. Who was the first person to taste Ida's pie? 

Ida Myers C) *he judge Ingram .11 Her ^3 



4. Why did Ida Myers bake a pie? 

For her husband's lunch 
For a baking contest 
To put Cool Whip on 

O OK 
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1. Mrs. Millar baked 
cookies 



( ) pies 



CD cake 



2. Mrs. Miller Is a ______ 

CD grandmother CD judge Cp husband CD 

3. The Initials I,M. were on the pies baked by 

CD Grandma Miller CD Ingram Miner the Judge ^D 

4. Why did Grandma Miller faint? 
CD She had worked hard 

CD I* ^h®"^ walked to the store 

Her pies were gone 
O DK 

5. Why did Grandma Miller bake a pie? 

J For her husband -s luneh 
CD ^ baking contest 
C J To put Cool Whip on 

0 DK 

6. How many initials did Grandma Miller cut on each pit? 

01 Oz 03 Ong Odk 

7. How many pies did Grandma Miller make? 

Oi O2 O3 Ong Odk 

8* How many initials would be cut on 3 pies? 

O^ O2 03 Ong Odk 
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APPENDIX B 



Eliminating worst rtsponse and progressing to best rssponse 
Use at teacher-mediated center 

Teacher Interaction (samples to Involve children 1n discussion) 
Can you tell me which one is the test figure? 
Can you read the word? or can you guess the word? 
What can you tell me about the test figure? 
Which one is not like it? 
Which one is spmething like 1t? 
Which one is most like 1t? 

Direction: 

Mark the one that looks most like the sample. 



BALL (Q 




0) 




STAR ^V^^l^ 








BOX - ^ 








MOUNTAINy^^^ 









NOTE: It is not necessary that the child be able to choose which 1s 
most like the test figure, e.g., the star has five points and 
area, and each property is found in one figure. What they 
should do (and they do) is say the middle one is not like a 
star and should not be chosen* Do not force children to accept 
the more popular response as correct - no one of us knows which 
should be keyed in that example. 
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